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for the secret of living. "I am", he repeated
of certain experiences in his life, "still on their
trail"* One phase of his experimentation he
described in Walden (1854):
I went to the woods because I wished to live
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of
life, and see if I could not learn what it had to
teach, and not, when I came to die, discover that
I had not lived.
He was not, as is so often said, practicing the
teachings of Emerson or turning hermit-
naturalist or skulking in misanthropy. He
craved truth. As he watched the battle be-
tween the ants, he wondered; as he heard the
screech of the locomotive, he wondered still
more. He was, he said, keeping step to the
music of another drummer, and not to the
squads right of organized society. His other
books (A Week on the Concord and Herri-
mac Rivers, 1849; The Maine Woods, 1864;
Cape Cod, 1865) relate other adventures in
his quest.
This "cosmic Yankee", Thoreau, was a
ruthless critic of the American fetiches de-
scribed in this chapter. He would not gather
the fruits of romanticism, democracy, and
transcendentalism; he preferred to analyze
the soil in which they grew. The romantic
strain in himself was paled by thought;
checked by his classical bias, by his interest in
science, and by a noticeable coldness of mind.
To democracy, in its sweating, bumptious